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MY EARTHLY LOVE. 

No dim and dreamy ghost I sing, 

Nor phantom floating in the air ; 
To one who treads the solid earth, 

I send alike my song and prayer. 
To perfect matter strong and sweet, 

The face and form of her I love ; 
The matchless speech and subtile breath. 

And eyelid trembling like a dove, — 
A dove within an earthly nest. 

Who hears the coming of her mate, 
Or feels his kiss upon her breast. 

And chides him that he comes so late. 

The matchless joy of sense I sing ! — 

The earthly joy of here and now : 
Before no fading ghost I kneel — 

Before no distant future bow. 
Go, little song, and seek the lips 

Of her who wails thee with a kiss ; 
And tell her, only in her arms 

Thy poet-master dreams of bliss. 
No angel seen by prophet eye, 

Nor shaped by art with peerless grace. 
With feet that tread the azure sky. 

And roam the boundless field of space. 
Is half so true or sweetly fair 

As one who walks with me apart : 
I lose me in her shining hair, — 

She is the goddess of my heart. 

O Death so like a stormy cloud 

Within a gentle summer sky. 
Thou lonely phantom sad to see, 

I will not fear thee though I die I 
Go, little song, to her I love. 

And tell her Death is in the air ; 
It is his shadow on the world 

That makes the present moment fali:. 
We have one hour of life and love. 

And ages filled with silent sleep — 
There is no time for faith to pray. 

Nor time for sullen grief to weep. 
Go, tell her if we love not now, ,, 

The life we live is only death 
And dust that have no joy in time, ' 

And only feed on bitter breath. 

— Frederic E. Marvin. 



DUSKIE. 



" Philip, are you paying court to Lillie Brand ? " 

" You are inquisitive, Charlie. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because I wondered if you were not forgetting 
Duskie." 

" Duskie ! Gharlie, I am going to send her home 
to Algiers." 

" Then, Philip Arnold, you are a greater scoundrel 
than I ever believed an Arnold could be. The hour 
you desert Duskie, we cease to be brothers." 

" But, Charlie, listen to reason. Could I present 
her to the world.- She is a Moor, utterly unfitted for 
society. I'll do all possible for her, but acknowledge 
her I can not." 

" What did you marry her for, then ? " angrily asked 
the younger man. 

" Why, Charlie, how could I help it? But it is not 
valid here." 

" You are a sneak, as well as a villain, sir ! " cried 
Charlie, as he left the room, banging the door behind 
him. 

Philip Arnold walked the floor uneasily a few 
moments, and then followed hiS' brother. 

"Duskie, are you here?" Charlie Arnold drew 
aside the heavy silken curtains from the entrance of 
an oriental-looking, saloon. 

" Yes, Charlie, here am I ! " answered a musical 
voice from a window recess, and a woman came into 
the centre of the room to greet him. A singularly 
beautiful creature, robed in a rich Moorish costume ; 
the exquisite arms and throat circled with gems; 
the dainty white feet, forgetful of the tiny slippers 
lying there in the window recess, contrasting well 
with the rich, dark carpet, she raised her dreamy eyes 
to Charlie, saying, "What tidings does my brother 
bring ? Philip is long absent ; fails aught with him ? " 

■ " The hour for a denouement has come, Duskie. Are 
you ready ? " 

" I am ready." The slender form drew up proudly. 
A new light glowed in the deep, dark eyes. 

" I knew you would be ; you are brave as — " 

" As a Moorish woman ever is ; and if it fails, our 
plan — " 

" Hush, Duskie ! It will pot fail ; but I must-go — 
Philip will be here shortly." He bent over, pressing 
the slender hand to his lips in parting. 

Duskie stood still where he left her, gazing into 
space. Beyond the garden with its fountain, birds and 
flowers ; beyond the gray inclosure walls, what did 
the far-away eyes see in fancy ? The sunlight crept 



along the floor and kissed the little feet tenderly, and 
one long golden ray reaching down through the 
painted windows overhead, touched with its burning 
finger the diamond fastenings of her hair, giving her 
thus a starlike crown. So she stood as one in a dream, 
when Philip Arnold, pushing aside the door hangings, 
came to her side. Not till he bent over and kissed 
her lightly did she rouse from her revery; then a 
deep, trembling sigh parted the beautiful lips. 
"Philip, my husband, welcome !" 
Philip winced as if some sudden pain passed 
through his frame. Taking her hand, he led her 
silently to a divan. ' 

" What were you dreaming of, Duskie, when I came 
in, that you did not hear my foot-steps ? " asked Philip, 
absently. 
" Of home, my Philip." 
" Of home ? Would you like to go home ? " 
" Alone, PhiUp ? " 

" Yes, for a visit, Duskie. Would you like it ? " 
"I — do — not — know." She clasped her hands 
nervously. 

"Well, Duskie, I have come to tell you, to-day, 
that you might go. I think it would make you hap- 
pier. I have already made all arrangements for your 
journey, thinking it would be a pleasant surprise to 
you. Are you not pleased ? " 

Philip looked, out into the garden while he spoke. 
" Then I am to go back' to Algiers, Philip ? Oh, I 
can not leave you, Philip ! I do not care to go. Let 
"me stay here forever." 

"Oh, now, Duskie, darling, don't be foolish. It 
will do you good, I'm sure. I thought 'twould please 
you." 

" But when should I return to you ? " 
" Oh, — well, — I'll come for you within a year." 
Oh, foolish, cowardly Philip Arnold. Already a let- 
ter was written, which would be read to her on her 
arrival in Algiers, telling her all the hard, bitter truth. 
Three years before, he had seen her in her native 
city. Her wonderful beauty had tempted him. Rather 
than risk not possessing her, he had married her by 
the Moorish rites. Charlie alone knew of the mar- 
riage. Others knew that a beautiful captive was hid- 
den in some private retreat of Arnold's. But w^ose 
business was it? 'Twas the way of the world. Now 
in possession of fortune and position, he desired a 
wife to grace them. This hidden treasure was not at 
all to his mind for such an honor. Not for himself, 
for, in his selfish way, he really loved Duskie, as he 
had named her ; but what would the world say ? 
Duskie and the world lay in the balance, and the 
world, poor drabbled queen, outweighed the pure 
white soul of Duskie. Philip really began to feel 
abused. He mentally denounced Charlie as an idiot, 
and wished Duskie safe in Algiers. But all the while 
down deep in his heart he felt tliat he himself was a 
scoundrel and deserved /the whip. Philip was not 
vicious, but oh, so weak ! Ah ! who is not — at times ? 
And so he and Duskie talked till the shadows instead 
of the sunlight came creeping along the carpet. Then 
Philip said : 

" Well, I'll go now. in two days I come ag-ain — 
you will be ready then to go." He drew her close in 
his arms and kissed her lips, and half-repented his 
sin. 

The moon looking in by and by, saw a woman lying 
prone upon the carpet among the creeping shadows. 
Pityingly the moonlight flooded in and drove the 
shadows back into the corners, kissing tenderly the 
little cold hands and feet. The fountain outside the 
window half-paused in its plashing, and the wind 
hushed its sighing to listen to the sobbing in the 
chamber; but by and by the wind began to moan, 
and the water murmured loudly to atone for the 
awful stillness there. 

When Philip Arnold came in two days, the rooms 
were empty and still. A little slipper lay by the win- 
dow, a string of pearls upon the table, a bit of em- 
broidery also. They told him that the beautiful lady 
had disappeared. Somebody lay on the carpet among 
the shadows that night, face down, and moaned ; but 
the fountain plashed with an angry sound, and the 
wind blew roughly in across the floor, and the moon 
hid all night unpityingly behind the clouds. 

It was a fSte night. The grand salon of a noble 
house in London was brilliant with " fair women and 
brave men." Philip Arnold bent over a lily-fair 
woman and whispered "sweet nothings." A rose 
bloom belied her lily name. Philip and the world 
are together, but he seems ill at ease. The world's 
kiss has left a brand of pain across his face, and he 
wonders while he bends over the lily-fair woman : 



"Where is Charlie? Where is. Duskie?" There is 
a stir in the music-room, a sweeping burst of music, 
and a voice tender, wild, impassioned, rose in song — a 
strange, sweet Moorish melody. 

The music died away. Philip Arnold is bending 
over the lily-fair woman, more lily-white by far than 
she. 

There is a little parting of the brilliant throng, and 
down the room moves a regal woman — royal robes 
of velvet, with diamonds in her hair — Duskie, lean- 
ing on the arm of Charlie. All night they pressed 
around her ; all night she reigned a queen — of poem 
and picture, and marble, she spoke at ease. Her 
voice and her touch enthralled them. 

Somebody lay face down on the carpet at sunrise, 
in the oriental chamber ; but by and by the face lay 
against a woman's breast, and a woman's lips kiss 
tenderly the face that lay against the carpet. And 
Charlie, kneeling there, looks in the face and tells 
how in these years he has taught Duskie to make 
ready for this hour of need. Then, some way, two 
arms meet round Philip, and his arms are round 
Duskie and Charlie — Duskie on the left, next his 
heart — and he kissed Duskie twice or more, while he 
only pressed Charlie's hand. And the sunlight stream- 
ing in at the painted window overhead, wrapped all 
three in loving embrace, and the pale moon grieved 
that she had hid herself that other night. 

A lily-fair woman, not far away, stamped her foot 
alone in her bower, and swore to marry an old gray 
millionaire who sued for her a month ago. 

The moon peeping over a garden wall in Florence 
not long ago, heard a child named Duskie cry to kiss 
Uncle Charlie "good-night." And Charlie said, "I 
believe she loves me best, Phil." 
But Duskie, the mother, said : " What nonsense ! " 
But Phihp, the father, said: "But for you, she 
would never have been here to love me at all. God 
bless you, Charlie ! " — Fenno Douglas. 



THE HEMLOCKS OF OTSEGO. 

Otsego Lake is one of those picturesque and 
charming inland sheets of fresh water so numerous 
in the Empire State, and adding greatly to its reputa- 
tion for beautiful natural scenery, aflfording upon 
their shores sites for flourishing towns which be- 
come favorite places of residence. Cooperstown is a 
delightful village, situated on a plain at the outlet of 
Otsego Lake, which stream forms the commence- 
ment of the Susquehanna River. The people who 
settled in this vicinity had the good sense to allow 
the great trees bordering the water to remain as they 
had stood for generations, and the result is that in 
many places to-day the fair bosom of Otsego is 
shaded with noble hemlocks and oaks, a group of 
the former being depicted in all their native wildness 
in our full-page illustration, by the facile pencil of 
Mr. John A. Hows. 

Otsego Lake is about ten miles in length, by from 
one to three in breadth, and is a favorite resort for 
yachting, fishing, and excursion parties. The views 
obtained from Hyde, Wild Rose Point, Blackbird 
Point, Witchazel Point, and other places, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and have often furnished inspiration 
for the artist. J. Fenimore Cooper was fond of sail- 
ing on this lake, or of riding and walking beneath its 
great trees. His story of "The Deerslayer" was 
written from the enthusiasm kindled by an after- 
noon's stroll upon its banks. He peopled this whole 
region with creatures of his imagination, prominent 
among whom stands Natty" Bumppo, whose cave is 
one of the attractions of the lake shore, and after 
whom a small modern steamer, which plies upon the 
waters of Otsego, has been named. In the story of 
"The Deerslayer," the reader is enabled to look back- 
ward at the highland lake ; to behold it in its native 
aspect, when, a hundred years before, no building of 
the white man was reflected from its banks ; when, 
girt to the very water's edge with forests, the growth 
of ages, the eye of the Indian and the hunter had 
alone beheld its sylvan beauty. With his great fer- 
tility of invention, Mr. Cooper wove about the shores 
and over the bosom of the lake, a train of incident 
full of spirit, feeling, and interest. 

The vicinity of Otsego Lake was once famous for 
its game. Bears could be found in the edge of the 
clearings ; the waiUng cry of the sharp-toothed pan- 
ther was often heard ; the howl of the wolf would 
come across the icy fields of a winter's night, and 
deer went bounding through the forests. All of 
these have fled to wilder mountains, and the Otsego 
of to-day is a favorite summer resort. 



